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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Domestic fabricators obtained 144,571 tons of refined copper in September. 
@ Western producer lifts zinc to 13%c basis; selling continues at old levei. 
@ Lead demand unusually active — New York silver shaded by three-eighths cent. 


COPPER — Domestic average 42.945c, ref’y. average. The quantity sold at the 1344c base was too 


Though demand for copper continued at a high level, 
deliveries are substantial and tension among fabricators 
has eased considerably. The September statistics sur- 
prised the trade, indicating that deliveries to consumers 
increased to 144,571 tons (see page 3). Producers believe 
that October deliveries also will total well above the 
average for the year. The quotation named by major 
producers continued firm at 43c, delivered. Custom 
smelters sold at various levels, with the bulk of their 
transactions at around 45c. 

E. S. Hann, treasurer of Kennecott, told a group of in- 
vestment analysts “there will be considerable pressure” 
to reduce the price of copper if producers are able to 
continue capacity operations. He indicated that Kenne- 
cott has always felt copper prices were too high, “but 
we couldn’t do anything about it.” There should be 
plenty of copper available in 1956 provided there are no 
work stoppages, he added. - 


Brass mills in the Connecticut Valley area again were 
hit by flood waters. Damage sustained was small com- 
pared with the August hurricane. 


LEAD — 15'2c, N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1334-14c) 


Buyers were in the market for large tonnages during the 
last week, apparently acting on the notion that the price 
would at least hold for some time to come. Sales in the 
domestic market for the week totaled 24,619 tons, by far 
the largest for any week this year. The price situation 
was firm, but quotations were maintained on the basis 


of 1544ac, N. Y. 


London moved up moderately for the week, reflecting a 
better feeling in all metals in that market. 


ZINC — 13c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 11%4c) 


Inspired in part by optimistic talks by representatives of 
the Government at the recent meeting of the American 
Mining Congress that point to continued support of do- 
mestic mining, particularly zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher 
announced on Monday that it has raised its price one- 
half cent to 134c on Prime Western, East St. Louis. In 
view of the fact that foreign metal was available here 
at concessions from the old basis, other sellers moved 
slowly in meeting the rise or ignored it entirely. Need- 
less to say this led to a state of general confusion. 


The news served to bring in quite a good tonnage of 
business. Since Monday, however, virtually all of the 
business booked by smelters was at either 13c or at the 


small to influence the E&MJ quotations of the last three 
days of the week. 


ALUMINUM — In pigs 22.5c; ingots 24.4c. 


Production of primary aluminum in the U. S. during 
September was 130,606 tons, against 133,551 tons in Au- 
gust and 120,332 tons in September last year, the Alu- 
minum Association reports. The daily rate of production 
in September was 4,353 tons, the highest on record. 
British Aluminium plans construction of a $130-million 
reduction plant at Baie Comeau, 200 miles east of 
Quebec on the St. Lawrence River. The first unit is 
scheduled for completion in 1957. 


TIN — 96c, prompt, N. Y. 


The spread between cash and three-months tin in Lon- 
don has increased to about £12 per long ton, indicating 
that the supply situation covering prompt metal in that 
market remains tight. The New York market was only 
moderately active, with quotations showing little net 
change for the week. 


QUICKSILVER — $275-$280, N. Y. 


Though some operators sold small lots at moderately 
higher prices during the last week, the situation on 
quantity transactions for nearby delivery was about 
unchanged. Round-lot business was noted at $275 per 
flask, prompt delivery, with forward metal available at 
$270. Imports from European centers have increased. 
Offerings from Mexican sources remain light, even 
though metal is again moving out of that country. 


SILVER — 915¢c, N. ¥Y. (London 80d) 


Ability to arrange for transportation at a lower cost on 
domestic metal caused the New York price to decline 
to the basis of 915gc yesterday. The undertone of the 
market remains firm. London declined to 80d per oz troy. 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 


Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper «** 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, 
lump, carloads f.o.b. destination conti- 
nental U.S.A. 26%c; low carbon, 0.01C, 
32%c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $6.80@$6.90. 


FERROMANGANESE—Per net (short) 
ton, 74-76% Mn, $190, f.o.b. shipping 
point seaboard and major domestic pro- 
ducing points. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 58-64% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.46; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs3), $1.28; 
technical molybdic trioxide (MoQOs), 
bagged, $1.24, canned, $1.25. 


Quantity extras, subject to change 
without notice, follow: 


5,000 lb or more, base price; 1,000 Ib 
up to 4,999 lb, 2c; 500 Ib up to 999 lb, 
3c; 100 lb up to 499 lb, 6c; 25 lb up to 
99 lb, 6c plus $5 packing charge. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $90. Unitage of $4 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb of contained 


2 


Molybdenite 
Offices 


Si, f.0.b. shipping point: 50% grade 11%c; 
low-aluminum 12.95c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW -CARBON — 
Per lb of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.45 in lots of 5,000 
lb or more. Effective on contract busi- 
ness, Sept. 1. 


FERROVANADIUM —Per lb of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.10; crucible, 
$3.20; low-carbon and silicon, $3.40. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb carload 
lots, f.0.b. shipping point, bulk: 65-68% 
Mn, max. 142% C, 18-20% Si 11.2c; max. 
2% C, 15-17% Si, 1lc; max. 3% C, 12- 
1444% Si, 10.8c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $86; 19-21% Mn, $88; 21-23% 
Mn, $90.50. 

* 


Current Literature 


1955 Statistical Supplement, Interna- 
tional Tin Study Group, 7 Carel van 
Bylandtlaan, The Hague, Netherlands. 
Pp 91. Price $1.75. 

The “Supplement” brings up to date 
the production and consumption figures 
of the tin industry. It contains all of the 





figures required for a reasonable survey 
on tin. 
* 


World Tin Stocks About 
Unchanged for June 


World tin metal production during 
July totaled 13,800 long tons, compared 
with 14,700 tons in June, according to 
statistics issued by the International 
Tin Study Group. August figures so far 
available show an increase of output in 
Malaya to 5,305 tons, a post-war record. 

World stock of tin as June ended 
amounted to 62,200 tons, compared with 
61,400 tons at the end of May. U. S. 
stocks, excluding the strategic stockpile, 
at the end of June totaled 24,782 tons, 
the same level as a month previously. 

World consumption of tin in July is 
estimated at 11,700 tons, against 12,900 
tons in June. The decline is partly due 
to lower tinplate production. The use of 
tin in tinplate decreased from 5,500 tons 
in June to 4,900 tons in July. U. S. total 
consumption in July was 4,520 tons 
(5,160 in June), and the U. K. consump- 
tion 1,615 tons (against 1,997 tons in 
June). 

Malaya exported 6,613 tons of tin 
metal in September, compared with 
6,046 tons in August, according to the 
Registrar of Malayan Statistics. 

Of the September exports, the U. K. 
took 3 tons, the U. S. 4,223 tons, the 
Continent of Europe 845 tons, British 
possessions 636 tons, and other countries 
906 tons. 
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U. S$. Copper Production Rose 
Sharply During September 


The recovery in the rate of production 
of crude and refined copper in the U. S. 
during September was greater than most 
experts thought possible. Daily produc- 
tion of crude increased to 3,158 tons, 
against the high for the year of 3,167 
tons in March. In the period when plants 
and mines were down because of the 
strike the daily rate dropped to 1,027 
tons (July). 

Refineries produced 139,880 tons of 
copper in September, against 98,732 tons 
in August and 51,182 tons in July. Out- 
put in September was the second high- 
est on record. 

Deliveries in September also were 
surprisingly heavy, totaling 144,571 tons, 
a new high. Included in total deliveries 
was metal from the Government’s sur- 
plus, along with imports for account of 
members of Copper Institute and others. 

Statistics for August and September, 
in tons, according to Copper Institute, 
follow: 

United States 

(a) Aug. Sept. 
94,755 

12,735 

"107,490 

139,880 

144,571 

53,625 


Production: 
Crude, primary 
Crude, secondary 
Totals 
Refined copper 
Deliveries, refined 
Stock at end, ref'd 
Outside United States 
Production: (a) Aug. Sept. 
Crude, primary 141,165 
Crude, secondary 774 1,049 
128,179 142,214 
110,242 108,601 
117,547 
174,377 


Refined copper 
Deliveries, refined 
Stock at end, ref'd 


(a) Corrected figures. 


Combined U. S. and foreign produc- 
tion of copper by the group of companies 
reporting to Copper Institute, 1954 and 
the nine months of 1955, in tons: 

1954 Jan.-Sept. 
Year 1955 


1,923,681 
100,605 


2,465,852 2,024,286 

Refined copper 2,466,547 1,993,742 

Combined stocks of refined on Sept. 

30 totaled 228,002 tons, against 228,637 
tons on Dec. 31, 1954. 


Crude, primary 
Crude, secondary 





Total U.S. Zinc Imports 
Moderately Lower in July 


Zinc imports into the U.S. dropped to 
50,531 short tons in July 1955, from 
52,115 tons in June, according to figures 
compiled by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics from Census Bureau re- 
ports. 

Imports of zinc into the U.S. in 1953, 
1954 and 1955 at an annual rate, in short 
tons, follow: 

1953 1954 1955 


. 510,968 448,706 435,852 
234,574 156,898 172,152 


745,542 605,604 608,004 
Zinc import statistics for June and 


July of 1955, by country of origin, 
follow: 


In ore, etc 





Totals 


Zine in ore: June July 


Canada --- 15,352 11,585 

Mexico ‘eecne Se 15,040 

Guatemala 212 312 

Honduras 105 75 

Bolivia seeees 151 133 

Colombia i 41 

35 839 

4,744 7,701 

U. of S. Africa 602 ; 

Australia : 456 55 

Philippines 25 20 

sna 1 

Totals 38,949 35,802 
Refined zinc: 

9,047 8,500 

1,360 886 

335 966 

624 1,004 

Germany (West) 632 1,654 

Italy ay 551 

Belgian Congo 1,168 1,168 


13,166 


U.S. Steel Production at 
Record High in September 


New highs were established in Sep- 
tember and in the nine months of 1955 
in US. steel production. The September 
total was 9,881,000 short tons of ingots 
and steel for castings, against 9,594,545 
tons in August, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute reports. 

At the end of the Jan.-Sept. period, 
steelmaking furnaces had made 85,782,- 
793 tons of steel. Output for the nine 
months was within eight days of equal- 
ing the 88.3-million tons total for all 
of last year. 
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The record nine-months’ figure was 
about 272,000 tons above the previous 
record—the first nine monoths of 1953. 
During the comparable part of last year 
the production was 64,233,619 tons. 

In September 1955 the index of pro- 
duction was 143.5 compared with 134.9 
in August and 98.9 in September 1954. 

The index for the first nine months 
of this year was 136.9. 

September production was at 95.7% of 
the January 1, 1955 capacity, which is 
rated at 125,828,310 tons per year. The 
output for the first nine months was at 
91.1% of capacity. 

In 1954, when capacity was rated at 
124.3-million tons per year, production 
during September was at 66.7% of ca- 
pacity. In the first nine months last year 
the average was 69.1% of capacity 

© 


Galvanizers to Meet 


The fall meetings of the Galvanizers 
Committee, sponsored by the American 
Zinc Institute, will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 10 and 11. On 
the first day the sheet division will tour 
the plant of Inland Steel Products, in 
Milwaukee. The pipe division will visit 
the plant of the A. O. Smith Corp., also 
in Milwaukee, on the same day. 

Before the close of the meeting, suc- 
cessors will be named to fill the places 
of those members of the governing board 
whose terms will expire. The govern- 
ing board now consists of N. E. Cook, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., chairman; F. F. 
Aloi, Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. S. Alter, 
U.S. Steel Corp.; J. H. Crowe, Republic 
Steel Corp.; J. T. Mayhew, Weirton 
Steel Co.; Colon Schott, Jr. Newport 
Steel Corp.; and F. G. White, Granite 
City Steel Co. 

* 


African Mineworkers’ Claims 


Discussions have started over the 
African Mineworkers’ Union claim for 
an increase in wages. The first meeting 
between representatives of the Union 
and the Rhodesian Chamber of Mines 
occurred on Oct. 10. 


Phelps Dodge on Park Avenue 


The Phelps Dodge Corp. has moved its 
offices from 40 Wall St. to 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. The transfer took 
place on Oct. 15. The new telephone 
number is Plaza 1-3200. 


Newmont Mining Moves 


Newmont Mining Corp., effective Oct. 
15, removed its offices to 300 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Telephone Plaza 
1-3060. 


61-Million Motor Cars 


Sixty-one million registered motor 
vehicles are in operation in the United 
States at the present time, according to 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Motor vehicle registrations and 
travel mileage are due to increased by 


about 33% by 1965, the group holds. 











International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 


FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L.1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Okiahoma 
> 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 


ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 











Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods, 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides. 

aa 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 
Plant: Glen Cove, N. Y. 





WAH CHANG 


0) i206) 7-Nhlely 








Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM — Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 Ib. 
ingot, 99% plus, 24.4c.; in pigs, 22.5c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 249c.; 99.8%, 
25.4c.; 99.85%, 26.4c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb., 994%2% 
grade: 
Domestic Domestic 
Boxed (a) Bulk (b) 
New York Laredo 


Oak. BB cccccvenccceses 36.470 33.000 
Oak... 26 ncccccccscesess 36.470 33.000 
Gee. BB ic cccccccccesens 36.470 33.000 
Se | MPPPPeeeerrree ee 36.470 33.000 
Oak. BD cadescccevocess 36.470 33.000 
Oak. W nnsvscvieverces 36.470 33.000 


(a) Boxed (224 lb.) 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per Ib., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 


Commercial Special 


(a)Sticks (b)Shapes 
Gb, BD ccccccccecccece $1.70 $1.70 
DES ES ccccccusesscves 1.70 1.70 
Oak. BB cccccccccccsecs 1.70 1.70 
Bek. BF nn ccccccccccecs 1.70 1.70 
OaR BB cc cncccccccecss 1.70 1.70 
Gat, BD .cccccccccccess 1.70 1.70 


(a) Base price. (b) Special shapes to platers. 


CALCIUM—Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97% grade, 0.5% 
C, $1.25; 9-11% C, $1.34. (Usually sold 
as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per Ib.: $1.25. 


COBALT~—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 lb. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per Ib., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $100@$110. 
LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14. 


MAGNESIUM — Per Ib., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 32.5c; 
Port Newark, N. J. 33.9c; Madison, IIl., 
33.7c; Notched ingot, Freeport, 33.25c; 
Port Newark 34.7c; Madison, 34.5. Ef- 
fective Aug. 16, 1955. 


MANGANESE-—Per Ib., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%4c. 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 


30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c, per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per Ib., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
6444c, U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%c per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $80@$100, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $22@$24. 


PLATINUM—Per oz. troy $91@$97. Our 
appraisal of average for week $93.50. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb, 
$275@$280. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM —Per oz. troy, $45@$55. 


SELENIUM—Producers quote $9@$10 
per lb; distributors $10.50. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 20%4c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 1644c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per Ib., $1.75. 


THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum .3% iron, $3.95, f.o.b. 
shipping center. (On maximum 5% 
iron, $3.50). Effective April 1, 1955. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $450. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


VANADIUM — Per lb, 100-Ib lots, $3.45. 
ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., sponge, $10. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.60@$3.70; min. 
60% $4.20@$4.30; min. 65% $4.45@$4.55. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.i.f. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $36@$38. 


CHROME ORE-—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian : 
48% CroO3,3tolratiolump (b)$43.00@$44.00 
48% CroOz, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . . (b)$40.00@$41.00 


48% CreoOsz, no ratio....... (b) $29.00 @$31.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 

48% CreOz, no ratio.......... $31.00 @$32.00 

44% CreOz, no ratio.......... $23.00 @$24.00 
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Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CroOz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
% CreOz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio (a) $45 @$46 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


COBALT ORE — Per lb of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBITE — Per lb of pentoxide, 
$1.75@$2.00, basis 50% Cb:O;. Nominal. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 514%2% iron, 
$10.10. Old Range, non-bessemer, $10.25. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 5142% iron, $10.25. 
Old Range, bessemer, $10.40. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c plus, depending on grade, c.if. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.0.b. port of shipment: Contracts $11.50 
@$12.00; nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE—Offers from India 
light and price situation remains firm. 
Consumers reluctant buyers. 


Indian ore was quotable at $38c@$1 per 
long ton unit of Mn, c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 94@96c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% Fe), 
$1.05 per long ton unit of Mn, duty extra. 


Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 84% MnOsz, carloads, in 
drums $96; burlap bags $90.50 f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. 


TITANIUM ORE-—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb, minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 10@15c, depending on time of de- 
livery. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 65%: 


Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $34.00@$34.50; scheelite 
$35.00@$35.50, depending on grade. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
271s bid, 275s asked. 











METALLURGICAL CHROME ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








VANADIUM ORE —Per lb V205 con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc, f.o.b. mine. 
ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
c.if. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65% 
ZrOz, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per lb, car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c; less than carload, 
304ec. 

ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%éc, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 
COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.96 per lb east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb west of Missis- 
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MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 


CORP. 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehal! 3-0535 
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sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb containers. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb, in car- 
load lots, 14.9c, large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. NLY. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per lb, $142. 
© 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass 52.27 52.81 (a) 42.41 
Best quality brass .. 54.29 54.83 54.23 
Red brass 80% ‘ 57.09 56.49 
Red brass 85% f 58.63 58.03 
Com’ bronze 9% .... 60.72 60.12 
Gilding metal ‘ 62.28 61.68 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM — Per lb Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 62.76c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
60.79c; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 48.35c. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft, 21c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 87c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb, sheets, 10% 
66c; 18% 69.63c; wire and rods, 10% 
68.33c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb, sheets, 
5% tin, 80.99c; wire and rods, 5% 81.49c; 
10% 87.53c. 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c; ribbon 20@ 
20%c; plates 191%4@22%4c, depending on 
size. 
ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carload lots, delivered, 174@ 
18Y%4c 
e 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1%. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75% of the price quoted 


by the Treasury, which at present is equal to 
$34.9125 per oz. 
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P.D.M 


FIRE 
REFINED 


COPPER 


From Morenci come ores unusually free 
of impurities. Fire refining these ores gives 
the quality product —P.D. M. Fire Refined 
Copper —for use in brass mills and found- 
ries in making high grade products. 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


















“Out of the Great Names in Copper™ 








July U. S. Lead Imports 
Totaled 32,640 Tons 


Imports of lead into the U.S. in July 
1955 declined to 32,640 short tons from 
34,023 tons in June, according to figures 
compiled by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics from Census Bureau 
data. 

Imports of lead for 1953, 1954 and 1955, 
at an annual rate, in short tons, follow: 

1953 1954 1955 


Ore, matte, etc. ... 160,929 161,522 165,168 





Base bullion ... 869 41 _ 
DE gaddnenend 385,071 276,287 235,116 
SD: eatedeue 546,869 437,850 400,284 


Lead import statistics for June and 
July by country of origin, in tons, fol- 
low: 





In ore, matte etc.: June July 
Canada ... oe 2,742 1,000 
EL sees 213 40 
ES SS oan tixes ug te 247 312 
Honduras ......... , 153 71 
CT titer aces heat 1,353 1,697 
Chile ... aetitabds 175 
SEL Sis eeeeGunss - ie 427 
Peru . , guna . 2,389 5,577 
U. of S. Africa ..... — 7,890 
PED  asdiébvesenceuse 1,443 1,292 
LS oa ceseneeses 157 179 

Totals 16,762 10,595 
Refined: 
Canada cianeb be’ de 3,981 2,702 
chp eukedee on * 6,510 9,195 
Peru .. ivbweewe 1,387 1,624 
DY idedésivevees 231 F 
Denmark . — , 110 224 
Spain , . 1,213 689 
| oe , hie weciaa . ste 26 
Yugoslavia 2,260 2,480 
Algeria . 2,207 
Australia : ’ 1,569 2,898 
Totals 17,261 22,045 
eo 


August U. S. Copper Sulphate 
Output Increased to 7,076 Tons 


Production of copper sulphate in the 
U.S. in August rose 27% over July and 
exceeded shipments for the first time 
since December 1954, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Stocks on August 31 
were up 43% above the end of July. 

A summary of production, shipments 
and stocks of copper sulphate in short 
tons, monthly averages, follows: 


Production 
Cop- Ship- Stocks 
per ments(a) at end 
Gross Con- (Gross (Gross 
weight tent weight) weight) 
ee 7,878 1,970 7,706 6,884 
SE acecccsse Ge 1,520 (b)6,016 7,072 
eee 5,442 1,361 (b)5,541 5,540 
1955: 


January .. 4,620 1,155 6,260 3,968 
February .. 6,156 1,539 6,708 3,524 


March .... 6,904 1,726 7,744 2,804 
April ..... 6,496 1,624 6,836 2,580 
Me esscws 7,340 1,835 7,640 2,392 
June ...... 6,920 1,730 7,928 2,432 
.. eee 5,560 1,390 6,180 1,796 
August ... 7,076 1,769 6,316 2,572 


(a) Excludes 
companies. 


(b) Of the total shipments of 72,188 tons in 
1953, producers’ reports indicated that 
19,872 tons were for agriculture, 18,000 
tons for industrial, and 34,316 tons for 
other (chiefly exports); of the total 
shipments of 66,488 tons in 1954, pro- 
ducers’ reports indicated that 17,600 
tons were for agriculture, 19,288 tons 
for industrial, and 29,600 for other 
(chiefly exports). 


consumption by producing 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 





(A regular feature usually appearing the third week of each month) 


STAINLESS STEEL is being cold worked on a laboratory 
scale at temperatures down as low as minus 320 deg F, 
according to Committee of Stainless Steel Products, 
American Iron & Steel Institute. Results to date, indicate 
that 18-8 chrome-nickel stainless, such as type 302, in- 
creases in tensile strength when worked at such low 
temperatures. Increase in tensile strength is accom- 
panied by a superior ductility when worked at liquid 
nitrogen temperatures, as compared with room tem- 
perature cold working. 


Cold working 302 at room temperature to get tensile 
strength of 170,000 psi results in elongation of only 7%. 
Same material cold worked at minus 105 deg F to same 
tensile strength resulted in metal with 20% elongation. 
When 302 was cold worked to 170,000 psi at minus 320 
deg F, the elongation was 25%. 


Based on percent reduction by cold working, the follow- 
ing results were obtained: type 302 at room temperature, 
when reduced by 40% had tensile strength of 160,000 
psi; but when reduced by 40% at minus 320 deg F, 
tensile strength was 250,000 psi. 


When warmed to room temperatures, super-cold 
worked-steel retains the qualities gained at the working 
temperatures; making thinner materials possible, for 
say, transportation field. Problem is to develop eco- 
nomical method by which metal can be worked at such 
low temperatures on production scale. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS developed by Royal Aircraft Es- 
tablishment, Farnborough, England, were shown at the 
recent Golden Jubilee Exhibition. Two new alloys, a 
titanium-vanadium and a titanium-molybdenum, with 
percent alloy agent as high as 16%, were shown. De- 
signers stated that metals have very high strength at 750 
deg F and are rated at 194,000 psi tensile strength. 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE tipped percussion drill bits, de- 
signed by Carboloy department of General Electric Co., 
Detroit, drilled nearly 2,000 mi of blast holes on the 
recently completed Kitimat power project, at what was 
said to be a fraction of the cost of steel bits. Tunnel 
crews broke the hard-rock tunneling record five times 
in driving through 10 miles of solid granite. 


SILICONE-BASED paints, designed by Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich., are being used by Cleaver- 
Brooks in the finish on their “CB” line of boilers. Paint 
is sprayed on in one coat and dries as quickly as lac- 
«uer. Said to have lifetime attractiveness and will stand 
up to 600-deg F temperatures. 


TITANIUM ALLOY, Ti-6A1-4V is the latest available 
commercial titanium composition to be offered in wire, 
sheet, plate, billet, rod and extruded shapes. Alloy was 
developed by Armour Research Foundation and is 
available from Titanium Corp. of America, 233 Broad- 
way, New York. New composition is heat-treatable, 
weldable, easily forged and is said to be metallurgically 
stable under stress up to 1,000 deg F. 


ALUMINUM milk containers were exhibited at the Na- 
tional Milk Fair, Lido, Italy. If a Milan manufacturer 
has his way, milkmen in Italy will soon be delivering 
their product in aluminum instead of glass. 
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ZINC-RICH PAINT, a priming-type capable of making 


metallic contact with underlying metal and offering 
electro-chemical protection in much the same manner 
as galvanizing zinc protects iron and steel. Pigmented 
with 100% zine dust, this paint is a plasticized poly- 
styrene with chlorinated rubber vehicle. It has been 
commercially available in England for some years. Now 
available through New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front 5St., 
New York, product will protect new or rusty iron and 
steel surfaces under atmospheric exposure or fresh or 
salt water service. 


FRESH WATER from sea water research will be intensi- 


fied and expanded as a result of Congressional appro- 
priations being raised to $10-million for Interior De- 
partment’s fresh water program. 


ZIRCONIUM-TIN ALLOY, containing small amounts of 


iron, nickel and chromium, is being made from Kroll 
process zirconium. Alloy has low neutron cross section 
and a very high corrosion resistance. It was created by 
Westinghouse Electric Co. at AEC laboratory and has 
such good corrosion resistance that the amount of cor- 
rosion is measured in ten-thousandths of an inch per 
year. 


ALUMINUM EXTERIOR, colored anodized black, will be 


used on the outside of Esplanade Apartments on Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, according to Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. Furthermore, Joliet Aluminum 
Specialties Corp. has developed a litho coloring process 
said to permit coloring aluminum corners so that they 
can match the siding with which they are being used. 
Colors are fused to the metal so firmly that a strip can 
be twisted until metal breaks, without flaking the coat- 
ing. 


SILVER-CADMIUM OXIDE for electrical contacts can 


cut costs and in many cases show improved performance 
in household appliances or heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment, according to H. A. Wilson Co. Silver and cadium 
oxide are sintered together to make contacts as cheap 
as silver-type. New contacts could double current carry- 
ing capacity on household appliances and thermostats 
and may remove border-line situations, where silver 
contacts just barely carry the load in heavy equipment. 
Oxide of cadium eliminates any chance of contact oxida- 
tion through arcing. 


STEEL, low in alloying agents and possessing high 


strength, is available from Kaiser Steel Corp. Steel has 
11 alloying agents totalling 2.13% and provides high 
strength, exceptional toughness, good ductility, excellent 
weldability and workability, good corrosion resistance 
and marked abrasion resistance. Called Kaisaloy, it is 
being used for a variety of products from derricks, 
frames for heavy trucks and trailers, automobile bump- 
ers to large bridges. 


MICA in mat form is available from General Electric Co., 


Pittsfield, Mass. Mat-mica is made from domestic ma- 
terial and is not subject to uncertainties of foreign 
shipments. Product has greater uniformity of electrical 
and physical properties, superior dielectric strength, 
corrosion resistance, low power factor, high heat resist- 
ance and is adaptable to mechanical production tech- 
niques of modern automation systems. 








Non-Metallic Minerals 





Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 









Tons of 2,000 lb unless otherwise 


ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM vem 
2 | 
ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 


Quebec, U.S. funds: 


wr, Y Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
' $595@$900. 
: Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
: 3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 
P| we Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 


$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 


; Per short ton, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C., 


i  } ee ee | U.S. funds: 


Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 


LEAD COMPANY fiber (4-K) $185. 


Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 


250 PARK AVE.:-NEW YORK 17 fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
TEL. ELDORADO 5-3200 refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 





BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 

















e: 
Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
— lump, $15 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $21.50 in 
Secondary Copper and Brass Statistics bags. 
Secondary copper and brass statistics covering operations in the U.S., in short tons, Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 


floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 


according to the Bureau of Mines: <r 
® works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSOx,, 


Consumption of copper-base scrap (gross January-August July August less than 1% iron $13.25. 

weight) (a): 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 
At secondary smelters ...............eseeeee 239,501 264,755 25,158 23,492 29,776 32,524 Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
ry a Sie a ROR OF 56 pie aa ae 228,744 316,490 22,457 29,117 25,075 36,945 point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
BD BEET BOOIGE a6 i. 6 6% 6ws ve vcntncweses 224,151 188,493 23,553 18,462 27,239 20,086 


$16.50 per short ton. 








ED wSdbN ud edenwossbnxdbetebobdotebedanh +a 692,396 769,738 71,168 71,071 82,090 89,565 
Production of all metals from copper-base BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
ame Se pop se (b) : chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58% 
At secondary smelters . or, . 
Brass ingot production ................... 190,457 217,673 18,795 18,800 24,345 26,828 Al2O3, 1.5 to 25% Fe20s, $8.00@$8.50, 
GING GUNINE 'orv <i cccncdcccccsccethines 17,429 20,803 1,605 2,557 1,675 2,750 f.o.b. Alabama and Arkansas mines. 
At brass mills SE ie SY 224,811 311,433 22,158 28,628 24,719 36,365 Other grades, 56 to 59% AleOs, 5 to 8% 
At primary producers (refined copper) ..... 118,565 125,880 12,310 10,937 15,268 13,423 iO: 8.00@ 50. f.0 Arkansas mines 
Copper in chemicals (c) ...........scsecces 4,477 5,247 507 876 433 689 SiOz, $8. $8.50, “ny -b. —y r 
en ' ¥ " Pulverized and dried, 56 to 59% AlsOs, 
Total secondary recovery from copper-base or +C). 
SNS GED 6ds cscuticccsbvcabbcdenessiass 542,451 667,637 53,759 60,600 64,881 78,851 8 to 12% SiOz, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
Copper recovered from copper-base scrap: cined, 80 to 84% AlsOs, $17, f.o.b. Ar- 
a a GEGEN «i ccc ci chisicntasceses topo bana and hoa vo a ope kansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 to 
y brass mills TREREEEEE EULER wlo £00, < ’ £1,990 wf 25,4 or s 
By primary producers (e) ..............0++. 122,747 130,656 12,729 11,763 15,646 14,052 52%, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkansas mines. 
Ruperts ‘decpper-bese seren) : Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
OS I ir Sa eli eo 55,489(f)24,501 3,956 665 3,505 (g) (abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AloOs, $19.75 
Alloyed on 600.0 b4btdE06s chveseeubet eS 69,873(f)31,618 7,048 3,567 5,392 (g) per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refracto ade bauxite, $24.20. 
Stocks of copper-base scrap at end of period ry er $ 
(gross weight): 
At secondary smelters dds deabneeesstekes 30,750 30,510 30,537 29,971 30,750 30,510 CORUNDUM—Per ton, crude, cif. US. 
At brass mills Tere T iver er eet 42,406 36,493 45,231 37,378 42,406 36,493 $100 t $120 : 1 
At primary producers ...............s.0s0+- 18,969 53,536 18,352 40,196 18,969 53.536 ports, ad , nominal. 
(a) Excludes consumption by foundries, chemical plants, and miscellaneous manufacturers, FELDSPAR — per ton. f.o.b oint of 
estimated at 2,000 tons of new scrap and 11,000 tons of old scrap per month. (b) Excludes pro- i P , Som 
duction by foundries, chemical plants and miscellaneous manufacturers, which is estimated to shipment, N.C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
be about 12,000 tons per month. (c) Production by secondary and primary smelters. (d) Total 325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
production of all metals from copper-base scrap by these groups, minus added alloying ingre- 12.50: semi-granular, $11.75 
dients. (e) Includes copper content of copper sulphate produced from scrap. (f) January-July $12.50; er » $1.75. 
only. (g) Not available (Continued on page 11) 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 





r TIN . ¢ 


New York 





Straits 99% (a) 


tt New York 


LEAD— ‘ 


St. Louls St. Louis 





42.875 43.600 
42.875 43.275 
No Market 43.325 
43.075 43.725 
43.075 43.000 
42.825 43.225 


96.000 
96.000 
96.000 
96.000 
96.000 
96.000 


95.000 
95.000 
95.000 
95.000 
95.000 
95.000 


15.500 
15.500 
15.500 
15.500 
15.500 
15.500 


15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
15.300 


13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 


13.500 
13.500 





Averages 42.945 43.358 


96.000 95.000 15.500 


15.300 13.500 13.000 


Export copper, f.o.b. refinery: Oct. 12th 43.650c; average for week ended Oct. 12th 43.146c. 


(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Oct. 15 are: 


Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 42.950c; export copper f.o.b. refinery, 


43.308c; Straits tin, 96.025c; New York lead, 15.500c; St. Louis lead, 15.300c; Prime Western zinc delivered 13.500c; East St. Louis 


zinc, 13.000c; and silver 91.969c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consum- 
er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c, for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries 
beginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.725c and up, depending on dimensions and qual- 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15¢ per 
pound. 

Quotations for zinc refiects sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 


obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East St. 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c; Brass Special 0.25c; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands a 
premium of 1.35c per pound over the East St 
Louis basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis. 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points. 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver 


London 


Exchange New York London 


Holiday Holiday  80.250d. 
279.1770 92.000 80.125d. 
279.0714 92.000 80.125d. 

Not Quoted 
92.000 
92.000 
91.625 


91.925 


Gold (a) 
250s. 744d. 
250s. 744d. 
250s. 734d. 





250s. 8d. 


80.125d. 
80.125d. 250s. 734d. 
250s. 8d. 


80.000d. 
(a) Open market 


279.0312 
279.0848 
279.1741 


279.108 





The dally silver quotation reported by 
Handy & Harman, in cents and fractions 
of a cent per troy ounce, is the price paid 
by Handy & Harman in settlement for sil- 
ver contained in unrefined silverbearing 
materials submitted to them for refining. 
It is determined on the basis of offers of 
bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & 
Harman for nearby delivery at New York 
by regular suppliers in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet daily requirements, and it 
is usually one quarter cent below the 
price at which such offers are made. 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939. 


London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine. 


London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 


Sterling, in cents, N. Y. Federal Reserve 
Bank average of noon buying rates. 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


Year 
Ago 


Net Change 
Year Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production(e).... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 


96.1 
2,320 
130,908 
10,639 
$67,743 
(d) 141 Sept. 
236.44 Sept. 


(a) 96.5 
(a) 2,330 2 
102,079 146 
10,627 


-+ (d) 111.0 Sept. 


96.1 


320 
484 


10,155 
$66,094 


140 


217.65 


108 


74.2 
1,769 
59,511 
9,193 
$42,058 
124 

186.56 
110.3 


+219 
+551 
+-71,397 
+1,446 
+-$25,685 
+-17 
49.88 

+ 07 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 





London Metal Exchange 


eee ON) 30 50 0) St LEAD. 





Current 
3 Mo. Month 
Bid Asked 


Cash 
Oct. Bid Asked Bid Asked 


Bid 





4 re 
Current 
3 Mo. Month 
Asked Bid Asked 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 





cr 


Cash 
Bid Asked 





344% 
346 
338% 
337 
341 
343 


106% 
106% 
106% 
107 

107% 
107% 


106% 
107 


106% 
106% 
106% 
106% 107 
107 
107 


106% 
106% 
106% 


90% 
90% 
90% 
90% 
91% 
91% 


90% 
90% 


90% 
90% 
90% 
90% 
91% 
91% 


107% 
107% 


90% 
90% 
90% 
90% 
91% 
91% 


758 759 
756 757 
754% 755 
757% 758 
760 761 
760% 761 


748 
747 
747% 
749 
748% 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 
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Ince Tells Mining Congress Price Adjustment is 
Best Allocating Agent in Metals Distribution 


Charles R. Ince, vice president of 
St. Joseph Lead Co., in a speech before 
the American Mining Congress, in Las 
Vegas, emphasized the extent to which 
price adjustments in a free economy act 
as an allocating agent in the distribution 
of metals. He indicated how this device 
performs the distribution function bet- 
ter than any “artificial system thus far 
devised.” Excerpts from his speech 
follow: 

Although copper, lead and zinc seldom 
compete with each other in the market 
place, they do have certain common 
economic characteristics, a consideration 
of which should be a preliminary to any 
discussion of the outlook. The most im- 
portant of these characteristics are: 

(1) All three metals are international 
commodities, subject not only to the 
play of world-wide competitive condi- 
tions but also, and this is highly im- 
portant, subject to the competition offered 
by other materials. 

(2) Since World War II we have be- 
come on balance an importer of all three 
metals — whereas before the war we 
produced our requirements of primary 
lead and even had a slight exportable 
surplus of copper and zinc, today we 
require 30% of our copper from abroad, 
nearly 60% of our lead and 40% of 
our zinc. 

(3) The deficits since the War have 
been made up by imports from abroad 
which have been available as long as 
Free Europe had not yet reached pre- 
war levels of consumption. However, 
recent high rates of industrial activity 
abroad are rapidly narrowing the gap. 
Furthermore, the under-developed areas 
of the world which are the chief centers 
of non-ferrous metal production, al- 
though still in a rudimentary stage of in- 
dustrialization, are beginning themselves 
to consume an appreciable quantity of 
these metals. It is significant that during 
1954 world mine output of copper, lead 
and zinc rose much less than primary 
consumption of those metals and 1955 
is evidently continuing the trend. Scrap 
cannot fully bridge the gap if mine out- 
put continues to lag behind. 

Such a situation can be solved by only 
one thing — price. In an open or free 
market, the price of these metals decides 
who shall produce, how much the mar- 
ket can absorb and also decides which 
industries shall use that production. The 
market is an automatic regulator of both 
production and consumption and per- 
forms that important function far better 
than any artificial system thus far de- 
vised. This then is the problem of the 
copper, lead and zinc industries — to at- 
tain a price which will provide a fair 
measure of self-sufficiency in this coun- 
try and yet avoid a level which brings 
the picture into balance by discouraging 
demand. With this as a preamble I will 
attempt to outline the present position 
and near-future outlook for the three 
metals. I am indebted to one of the sellers 
of copper for background information 
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on that metal with which I am not as 
well acquainted as lead and zinc. 


Copper Shortage 


Mr. Ince pointed out that since June 1954 
copper consumption has been rising to 
new levels and work stoppages have cut 
off supplies well below demand. Copper 
in recent months has sold in legitimate 
markets at a spread of as much as l4c 
on the same day. This was an expres- 
sion of the two views on how the con- 
fusion in copper could best be elim- 
inated. One held that an unbridled price 
rise only invited competition from alu- 
minum; the other that “allowing the 
price to seek its own level offered the 
only road to stability.” He estimated 
copper loss from strikes at 250,000 tons 
throughout the world, about one month’s 
production. In 1956, crude copper ca- 
pacity of the world may be 3,100,000 tons 
and in 1956 the U. S. annual rate may 
reach 1,200,000 tons. 

Consumption in the first half of 1955 
was at an annual rate of 2,800,000 tons 
—but he said more could have been 
consumed if it had been available. If 
consumption is to take the 3,100,000-ton 
capacity in 1956, deliveries would have 
to run 50% higher than in 1949 and 35% 
higher than in 1953. He pointed out that 
some of the feverish buying of copper 
has been intended to rebuild inventories 
so that taxes will not be figured on cop- 
per costs that actually have not existed 
for many years. 


Lead Price Swings 


About 45% of the lead used is re- 
turned to the market yearly “which is 
a mixed blessing,” he said. The alternate 
withholding and dumping of scrap on 
the market has accentuated price swings 
which have been disturbing to consum- 
ers and producers. So far this year 
about 35% of lead here has come from 
scrap, an equal amount from imports 
and about 30% from domestic ores. At 
present prices, a sufficient supply of 
lead comes out to take care of extraor- 
dinarily high rate of consumption abroad 
and the excellent demand here. At the 
present rate of consumption in this 
country — 1,200,000 tons annual rate— 
there has been no need for Government 
stockpiling. At recent rates of stockpile 
acquisitions the stockpiling program 
should continue throughout 1956 — as of 
July 1, of the 200,000 ton objective an- 
nounced, 137,000 tons had been acquired. 

He indicated the per capita use of 
lead has not been increasing. In the 
cable industry use this year is running 
about 12% below last year, and this 
despite peak power production. But the 
outlook for lead is healthy — nothing 
should interfere with supply; demand 
should increase at least through 1956. 
A “further change in price might be ex- 
pected, particularly if European markets 
move substantially, but a stable price 
structure for a long period is much more 
likely.” 


Zinc Consumption Favorable 


The per capita consumption of zinc in 
the past 25 years has increased from 
10.2 Ib to 11.5 lb; during the first six 
months of this year it reached 13.4 lb. 
The two major growth industries for 
zine are galvanizing and die casting. The 
field of use for galvanized sheet and 
strip has been greatly enlarged by the 
qualities of the new continuous gal- 
vanized steel. The use of zinc in con- 
tinuous galvanizing has risen to 15% 
above last year and this was 10% higher 
than in 1953. 

Die casting is now pushing galvanizing 
for first place. It is taking 48% more 
zinc than last year and nearly 40% more 
than in the previous high year of 1950. 
At present prices and assuming stable 
markets, they are predicting still greater 
growth. The present price has been ade- 
quate to bring out the necessary mine 
production. In this country mine pro- 
duction accounts for 60% of require- 
ments but the balance in the form of 
metal and concentrates has been avail- 
able abroad. As of July 1, the Govern- 
ment had taken 181,000 tons of an an- 
nounced goal of 300,000 tons; at the 
present rate of buying stockpiling should 
continue through 1956. Therefore it is 
difficult to see how the price of zinc 
could decline — the Government has in- 
dicated a willingness to buy at the mar- 
ket. Also it might be unwise to expect 
a price rise since current supply is in 
excess of requirements. 

Mr. Ince said “the farm situation 
stands as convincing evidence that one 
can not buy his way out of a surplus by 
indefinite stockpiling. We must help cre- 
ate new markets for our products, and 
there is every reason to believe we can. 
If there is one thought I would like to 
leave with you today, it is the desirabil- 
ity, rather — the necessity, of contribut- 
ing by research and promotion, individ- 
ually and through trade associations, to 
expanding the markets for our metals.” 


Spiegeleisen Up $2 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. an- 
nounced Oct. 12 that it has raised its 
quotations on spiegeleisen $2 per gross 
ton, effective immediately. This lifts the 
prices on the three grades as follows: 
16-19% Mn, 3% max. Si, $86; 19-21% Mn 
$88; 21-23% Mn $90.50. Higher cost of 
iron and increased labor rates caused 
the upturn. 

* 


Ogden Acquires Luria Bros. 


Luria Bros. & Co., Inc., nationally 
known scrap iron and steel merchant, 
has been acquired by the Ogden Corp., 
a holding company. Luria will operate 
as a subsidiary. Herbert L. Luria, 
spokesman for the scrap concern, said 
the stockholders have come to the real- 
ization that public ownership is more 
consistent with the future of the enter- 
prise. For more than half a century Luria 
Bros. has been a family-owned business. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


(Continued from page 8) 


FLUORSPAR—Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 


Pellets, 60% 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $47.50. 


Ceramic grade, min. 94% CaFo, calcite 
and silica variable; Fe2O3 0.14%, $45 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-lb bags $4 extra. 


European fluorspar c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, 70% effective CaF:, $32@$34; acid 
grade, $50.00@$52.50, nominal. 


Mexican fluorspar, f.o.b. border, met- 
allurgical, 7242% effective CaF 2 content, 
all rail, duty paid, $25.75 per short ton; 
barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.50@$27.75. 


GRAPHITE — Per lb, carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 


Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 2644c. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 


Madagascar, c.if. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 


Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KYANITE—Per ton f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S.C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 


in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 


bags, c.if. Atlantic ports $75@$80 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk 
$38.00; in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 


Per Pound 


.70 to $1.60 
$1.10 to $1.60 


Punch mica, 10@16c per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 


Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 15% lower 
than for clear. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70. 
Scrap, $25 to $30, depending on quality. 


Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib: 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq in.) 50c; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per Ib, c.i.f. U.S. ports, 
55% total rare earth oxides, including 
thorium, massive, 13c. Sand, 55% grade, 
18c; 66%, 20c; 68%, 22c. 


7 
Brass and Bronze Ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 41c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 4434c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 52%c. 
Yellow, 3234c and upward. Manganese 
bronze (No. 421) 38%c. 





Imports of Manganese Ore 
General imports of manganese ore into the U. S. in the first half of 1955, in short 


tons, according to the Bureau of the Census: 


Battery and 
Chemical Grades 


Source 
Gross 
Weight 
General Imports: 
Angola 
Belgian Congo 


French Morocco 
Gold Coast 

India 

Indonesia 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portuguese Asia 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland 
Turkey 

Union of S. Africa 


43,566 


Mn Gross Mn 
content 


Metallurgical 
Grades Total 


Gross Mn 


Weight content Weight content 


32,473 
102,786 51,567 102,786 51,567 
97,124 41,398 97,124 41,398 
666 306 1,930 836 
114,433 49,172 114,433 49,172 
40,833 19,600 50,879 25,215 
86,100 43,515 118,356 60,917 
307 ,625 145,046 307,625 145,046 
4,389 J 4,389 
34,740 34,740 
2,444 ’ 2,444 
3,032 ‘ 3,032 
1,096 1,096 
28,700 28,700 
124,797 124,797 


14,770 32,473 14,770 





23,547 


981,238 1,024,804 
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Tri-State Concentrates 


Joplin, Oct. 18, 1955 
Blende 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) 
Flotation, 60% zinc 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead ....(a)$195.05 
(a) Effective Sept. 27, 1955. 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Oct. 8, 1955, 
was 13.13c (U.S.) per lb, f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 

* 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot. per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 3142@324éc; No. 12 alloy 
30142@3lc; No. 13 alloy, max. 30 cop- 
per, 32%4@32%c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 31@32c; 
No. 2, 3042@31c; No. 3, 29%2@30c; No. 4, 
29@29 bec. 

* 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 39c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 3742c; light copper, 3544c; 
refinery brass, 35c. 

° 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
No. 1 copper wire 36@36 2 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 34@3414 
Light copper 32@32% 
No. 1 composition 28@28% 
Composition turnings 27@27'2 
Light brass 17%@18 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 17142@18 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 18%2@19 
Auto radiators, unsweated . 22@22%4 
Brass pipe, cut 2214@23 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 21@21% 
Rod ends, brass 22@22%% 
New soft brass clips 22142@23 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 16142@17 
Aluminum crankcases 164%2@17 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 19@191% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 16@16% 
Aluminum turnings, clear . 11@11% 
Zinc die cast, mixed 3%@4% 
Zinc die cast, new 54%4@5% 
Old zine 5%4@5% 
New zinc clips TM44@7% 
Soft or hard lead... 12@12'% 
Battery plates 6%4@7 
Babbitt mixed 14@14%% 
Linotype or stereotype.... 14@14%% 
Electrotype 12%@13 
Solder joints close cut 18@18%% 
Block tin pipe 80@81 
Autobearing babbitt .. 46@48 
Monel clips, new .. 55@58 
Mone! sheet, clean 50@53 
Nickel, rod ends 90@95 
Nickel, clippings 90@95 


il 











THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver * Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead + Copper Anodes 
Solder - Metal Powders + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 
Selenium °* Tellurium * Germanium 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 


Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 














SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


® 


>t 
ANACONDA 99.99*7 






A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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